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niently located 


52 Temple Place 


Old Colony Service 


An efficient and courteous organization, progressive 
methods, large resources, and three offices, conve- 
in different sections of Boston, 
combine to make the Old Colony Trust Company 
the most desirable depository in New England. 


Three Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Old Colony Trust Company 
17 Court Street 


Boston 


222 Boylston Street 


INTERNATIONAL | 


TRUST 
COMPANY 


45 Milk St. 115 Summer St. 


Every Banking Facility Offere. 


Form the habit of depositiny in 
our Savings Department weekly 


$1.00 OPENS AN ACCOUNT 
Chas. G. Bancroft, President 


Henry L. Jewett, Vice-Pres. 
A. Francis Hayden, Vice-\res, 


Burn Less COAL!!! 


Present Prices Of Coal Unprecedented. 
Save Moner 
AND Bur 


STEARNS STORM WINDOWS 
Keep In the Coal and Keep Out the Cold 


Prompt 
Deliveries 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Company 


Neponset Boston 


Massachusetts 


IMMORTAL? 
By the Rev. Charles Josiah A D.D. 
of Biophilism. Rossville, Island, N.Y. $1.00 


Where Is My Dog? or IS MAN ALONE 


The 


Devices—Fine Stationery 
Leather Goods 


57-61 Franklin Street 
Boston 


Wedding Invitations 


STATIONERS, ENGRAVING and PRINTING | 


Office Supplies—Loose Leaf 


Choisa Coffee 


Moderate 
Price 


Exceptional 
Value 
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S. S. PIERCE C0. 


BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


A SIGN OF SAVING 


LEWANDOS 


CLEANSERS-DYERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
and all large cities of the East 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


HSS 0S 


There is nothing just as 
good as the 


‘Old Grist Mill | 
Dog Bread 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 
REAL ESTATE 


129 Tremont Street, Boston 
1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 
NEWTON CENTRE 


FRAMINGHAM 


41 Concord Street 


AW YER’ 


FOR THE 


BLUE 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


Telephone your dealer for 
a package today 


Send for Savings Bank Free 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. 
LS 


SS SS 


SIXTY-SECOND YEAR 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


Chapels Carriage and Motor Service 


A remarkable 

**Horse"’ story 
of the 

“Black Beauty” 
kind 


HIS handsome 
volume tells 
the story of a phy- 
sician’s horse dur- 
ing a quarter of a 
century’s faith- 
ful service in Rock 
Island, Illinois, 
and Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
Constant sur- 
prises delight the 
reader, as page af- 
ter page revealsthe 
wonderful sagac- 
ity of this horse. 


274 pages, several full page illustrations. 
Blue cloth with gold lettering. 
$1.50 Postpaid 
The American Humane Education Society 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Clear Your Skin 
While Yeu Sleep 
with Cuticura 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 5 &50, Taleum 2. 
| Sample each free of “‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston." 
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U.S. Trade Mark, Registered \ 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy~ *, 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility , the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 
Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the act of March 3, 1879 


MERCY TO 
Every Livina 


Acceptance for mailing a‘ special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1918 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 
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June, 1920 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN, when a boy, chose 
as the subject for one of the first essays he 
ever wrote, “Cruelty to Animals.” In this 
characteristic, the man and the boy never 
parted company. 


THE mad-dog scare in Great Britain over, 
and no one, so far as we can learn, having died 
from hydrophobia, all the dogs have “downed 
muzzles,” according to the London Mail, and 
are once more happy. 


WITH the highest regard for every good 
doctor, and far from wishing him any personal 
injury, we yet venture to repeat an old 
proverb: “Joy, temperance and _ repose, 
slam the door on the doctor’s nose.” 


NEW YORK CITY, according to W. Horace 
Hoskins, dean of the Veterinary College of 
New York University, lost something like a 
billion dollars last winter because it didn’t 
have horses enough to keep its business going. 


THERE are some parts of the so-called Chris- 
tian world where the common excuse for 
cruelty to animals is “Ce ne sont pas des 
Chrétiens.”” The poor, ill-used animals might 
truthfully reply to their tormentors, ‘You 
certainly are no Christians!” 


ALL intelligent people will rejoice that the 
Federal Migratory Bird Law has been declared 
constitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court. Certain men and organizations in 
Missouri, more interested in hunting than 
humanity, tried to prove to the contrary. 


LOVERS of animals will learn with sorrow 
of the death of Princess Mele Barese, founder 
and president of the Naples, Italy, Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
She died at the age of eighty. Few in the 
humane world were more widely known. 


IT’S rather embarrassing to say “Good-bye” 
to a friend, and then meet him the next day 
and have it to do all over. It might be as 
well not to say “Good-bye” to the Horse 
until there are at least less than 21,000,000 
of him on our farms, to say nothing of those 
In our cities. 


A REMARKABLE EDITORIAL FROM 
THE “BOSTON HERALD” 


O all the Boston and other papers of the 
state we are grateful for the generous 
space given to “Be Kind to Animals Week.” 
The Boston Transcript reproduced a number 
of the posters, and one of its art editors wrote 
at length concerning them with fine appre- 
ciation. Editorials in the Boston Post heartily 
supported the observance of the week. The 
Boston Herald contained an editorial, which, 
for the insight it reveals relative to Humane 
Education and the significance of the whole 
humane movement, is as extraordinary as it 
is true. This is its closing paragraph: 


People who give the square deal to the 
lower animals will be all the more likely 
to extend it to men. The youth who is 
taught respect for the life beneath him 
—taught not to injure or kill any animal 
wantonly—will be all the less likely to do 
harm to his fellow-men. Much of the 
violence and cruelty which still lingers 
in our civilization may be traced to lack 
of the humane element in the education 
of the young. It seems a far cry from 
considerations like these to federations 
of the world, yet international peace 
begins, if anywhere, in that reverence for 
life, for individuality, for personality, 
which has its roots in kindness to animals. 


TO BE DISCOURAGED 


E hear frequently of children attempt- 

ing to breed small animals, guinea 
pigs, hares, rabbits, and mice, to be sold for 
purposes of dissection and vivisection. We 
do not see how any boy or girl can engage in 
such an undertaking, handle and care for 
these little creatures, and then sell them, 
knowing their fate, without doing such vio- 
lence to his or her nature as must mean a 
hardening of the heart and an increasingly 
growing indifference to animal suffering. Few 
children could do this if the whole story were 
wisely told them. We had a friend who 
started out on a large scale to raise squabs for 
the market. To each new brood he became 
so attached that it was always the next one 
that he would sell. At last he found he could 


sell none of them. He took down all his wire 
netting and set them all free, several hundred 
of them. 


THE DEMORALIZING MOVIE 


N all the public discussions concerning the 

need of proper censorship: of moving 
pictures, we have heard no word of the de- 
grading effect upon the morals of youth of 
the films that reek with cruelty to animals. 
Men and women interested in public morals, 
among them clergymen, bishops, teachers, 
seem only concerned with eliminating those 
features that are suggestive of improper sex 
relationship. That you can harm the child 
by deadening his finer sensibilities through 
depicting scenes of cruelty to defenseless 
animals seems not to have occurred to them. 
There are some things quite as destructive 
of moral character, quite as potent to work 
evil to the social life of man, as those born 
of unchaste desires. Give cruelty a chance, 
cultivate its spirit in the heart of youth toward 
the dependent animal life about it, and by 
the law of its being it manifests itself in human 
relations. It is the universal testimony of 
thoughtful teachers, of all whose breadth of 
vision is wide enough to include all the facts, 
that nothing will more quickly degrade, de- 
humanize, and drag on toward crime and all 
lawlessness a boy or youth than the growth 
within him of a cruel nature. A thousand 
times murder itself has been traced back to a 
childhood of cruel deeds. Have we forgotten 
Hogarth’s powerful portrayal of this? It ‘is 
said that Ivan the Terrible was trained to be 
cruel to animals that he might be merciless 
toward men. Why for so long were men whose 
business it was to slaughter animals excluded 
from all juries? Blood is blood. Stain your 
hands with it as it flows from the body of 
some harmless animal you have cruelly killed, 
and do this often enough, and inevitably human 
blood grows less and less a sacred thing. 

We commend this side of the question'which 
deals with the censorship of the moving pic- 
ture to our friends so interested in the morals 
of the boys and girls of the land. 


WE tried to get President Wilson to say a 
good word for “Be Kind to Animals Week.” 
He didn’t. But when he sat on one of the 
piazzas of the White House and witnessed 
the fine parade of animals carried out by the 
Washington Humane Education Society in 
celebration of that week, his interest in it at 
least helped to give wide publicity to it. 
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OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


THE JACK LONDON CLUB NOW NUMBERS 113,814 


GAIN DURING PAST MONTH, 7,314--THE CRUELTIES BEHIND THE MOVING PICTURE 


F you never happened to see this magazine 

before, probably you are wondering what 
the Jack London Club is. It’s a society with 
no officers and no dues. It was started, pri- 
marily, because of Jack London’s disclosures 
in his book, “Michael Brother of Jerry,”’ of 
the cruelties behind the trick animal per- 
formances in our theaters and other places. 
He was no sentimentalist. He never cried 
“wolf” when there was no “wolf” or asked 
you to weep when there was no cause for 
tears. But he says that in the trained animal 
performance cruelty has blossomed into its 
perfect flower. 

To join this Club all you have to do is to 
agree to do the one thing that London says 
will finally banish these performances from the 
stage, viz., get up and go out of the theater 
during that part of the program. Will you 
do it? If so, please send us your name. 


READ JACK LONDON’S “MICHAEL 
BROTHER OF JERRY” 


A COPY OF THE BOOK FREE AS A PRIZE FOR 
THREE ONE-DOLLAR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO ur 
Dumb Animals, ALSO FOR ONE HUNDRED NEW 
NAMES TO THE CLUB. Thirty-nine copies of 
the book have already been given as prizes; 
several of these to schools. 


We repeat the following: 
NOTICE 


THE JACK LONDON CLUB WOULD 
LIKE THE NAMES OF 100 MEMBERS 
IN BOSTON UPON WHOM IT CAN 
COUNT FOR SOME ACTUAL SERVICE, 
FROM TIME TO TIME, IN PUSHING 
FORWARD THE WORK OF THE CLUB. 
IF YOU ARE WILLING TO HELP, WE 
DO NOT MEAN FINANCIALLY, SEND 
US YOUR NAME TO 180 LONGWOOD 
AVENUE. 


Questions 

Do you always ask when you go to buy a 
ticket to a vaudeville performance, “Is there 
any trained-animal act on the program?” 
And if there is, do you say that you cannot, 
for that reason, purchase a ticket? 


IS THIS DONE BY KINDNESS? 


Whenever you have a chance, do you tell 
your friends about the Jack London Club? 

Have you ever written for a Jack London 
Club poster illustrating the cruelties of the 
trained-animal performance, and then placed 
it somewhere where it can tell its story? 

Did you ever write to your local theater 
manager and, telling him of the growing oppo- 
sition to these animal acts, urge him to dis- 
continue putting them on his bills? 

Have you ever protested to a film company 
against a moving picture in the preparation of 
which cruelty to animals was clearly evident? 


The Lost City of the Jungle 


We refer elsewhere to the moving picture 
with this title. To our mind it is an appeal 
to those elements of human nature which, 
in the case of many, need but the opportunity 
to break forth in deeds of violence, lawlessness, 
and bloodshed. The film company—this 
production is known as Selig’s Million-Dollar 
Wild Animal Serial—advertises that 95,000 
dollars’ worth of animals were killed in stag- 
ing it. Tigers and lions are seen shot and 
writhing in agony before the final bullet ends 
their suffering. Nothing is spared that can 
excite the spectator to anticipate either a 
hairbreadth escape or serious injury to the 
people whose lives are repeatedly put in 
jeopardy. The influence of such exhibitions 
upon youth, if we know anything about hu- 
man nature, must be to awaken every savage 
impulse that remains latent in it. In such 
times as the present, with lawlessness and the 
mob spirit so prevalent, we believe it is a 
positively dangerous film to be presented to 
the public. 

The Jack London Club must include in its 
campaign against the trained-animal business 
its opposition to these brutal exhibitions that 
involve in their production an amount of 
cruelty and inhumanity that is appalling. 


From London 


In a courteous appeal to theater managers, 
the Performing and Captive Animal Defence 
League of London says in its letter: 

“Do you realize all that is involved when 
you book the harmless-sounding turn? Do 


you remember that the only possible way ‘for 
a troupe of stage animals to travel is by being 
packed into as small a space as may be, and 
that they are continually on the road jour 
neying from one town to another? How are 
they housed between their engagements? 
What goes on at every-day rehearsals? And, 
above all, what have they endured at the 
hands of their earliest trainers, who frequently 
are foreigners, whose standard of justice to 
animals is a low one?” 


The London Daily Express 


This widely-read newspaper has opened its 
columns to letters discussing the trained- 
animal performance. Several of these letters 
have been sent us. The following from the 
Chief Secretary of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and one 
other, will interest our readers: 


To the Editor of the Daily Express: 

Sir,—In reply to your correspondent, Mrs. 
Mabel R. Brett, may I state, as mentioned in 
my letter which you were kind enough to 
publish a few days ago, that a Jack London 
Club on similar lines to that founded in 
America has been formed by the R.S. P. C. A? 
All particulars will be sent with pleasure to 
any applicant. 

The movement to educate public opinion 
against the cruelties connected with perform- 
ing animals has grown to very large propor- 
tions in America, and it is hoped that public 
opinion in this country will rapidly become 
greater in order that this blot on our reputa- 
tion may be removed. 

E. G. Farruoitme, Captain, 
Chief Secretary. 
R.S. P.C. A., 105, Jermyn-street. 


To the Editor of the Daily Express: 

Sir,—I am sure all lovers of animals wil 
read with deepest interest Mr. E. G. Fair- 
holme’s letter in the Daily Express and fully 
approve his suggestion to discourage In 4 
practical manner any entertainment which 
includes performing animals in its prograt. 
I have discussed this question with music- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Thousands of Humane Posters Made by Children 


School Contests for Be Kind to Animals Week Popular Throughout Country—Massachusetts Has Notable Exhibit 


Photographs and Special Article by Courtesy of Boston Evening Transcript 


ASSACHUSETTS was but 

one of many sections of the 
United States where the humane 
poster contest for school children 
proved to be the outstanding feat- 
ure of the sixth annual celebration 
of Be Kind to Animals Week. So 
many posters were entered for the 
prizes that eareful selections had 
to be made for the public exhibit, 
where only about 200 of the draw- 
ings could be displayed. These 
were shown from April 12 to 17 
on the first floor of the Boston 
Public Library, and were judged 
by these well-known experts: 
Huger Elliott, supervisor of edu- 
cational work of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts; Walter 
Rowlands of the fine arts depart- 
ment of the Boston Public Library, 
and Miss Margaret Fitzhugh 
Browne of the Boston Evening 
Transcript. Four prizes were 
offered by the Massachusetts 


§.P.C. A. in each of three classes, and these 


were awarded as follows:— 


Class I, grammar grades 5 and 6—First, 
$10 cash, William Cain, Grade 6, Ingalls 
School, Lynn; second, $5 cash, Anna Narbut, 
Grade 6, Cherry Valley School, Leicester;. 
third, one year’s subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals, Lawrence G. Peters, Grade 5, Pick- 
ering School, Lynn; fourth, a copy of Jack 
London’s book, “Michael Brother of Jerry,” 
Ernest Deschenes, Grade 5, Saltonstall School, 


Salem. 


Class II, grammar grades above the sixth— 
First, $10 cash, Ruth E. Goss, Grade 7, East- 
ern Junior High School, East Lynn;. second 
$5 cash, Donald Holton, Grade 7, Leicester 
Center School, Leicester; third, one year’s 
subseription to Our Dumb Animals, Edmund 
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POSTER BY RUTH E. GOSS, GRADE 7, 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, EAST LYNN; 
WINNER IN CLASS II 


WEP 


POSTER BY WILLIAM CAIN, GRADE 6, INGALLS SCHOOL, 


REVENT- Di 


LYNN; WINNER IN CLASS I 


Kumpic, Grade 8, Fiskdale Grammar School, 
Sturbridge; fourth, a copy of Jack London’s 
book, “Michael Brother of Jerry,” Dorothy 
L. Woodbury, Grade 8, Fiskdale Grammar 
School, Sturbridge. 

Class III, high schools—First, $10 cash, 
Francenia Horn, Class 3, Brookline High 
School; second, $5 cash, Ethel Abbott, High 
School, Gardner; third, one year’s subscrip- 
tion to Our Dumb Animals, David St. Ger- 
main, High School, Gardner; fourth, a copy 
of Jack London’s book, “Michael Brother 
of Jerry,” Greta E. Clark, senior class, 
Plymouth. 

The work of the Massachusetts pupils was 
so well characterized in an article by Miss 
Margaret Fitzhugh Browne, in the Boston 
Evening Transcript, that we reprint parts of 
it below:— 


That the idea of kindness to animals has a 
strong and general appeal to the children and 
youth of Massachusetts is shown by the long 
list of towns and cities, throughout the state,. 
whose children entered the poster competition 
for Be Kind to Animals Week of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. In Salem alone no fewer than 
1,800 children were sufficiently interested 
to make posters, and many other towns and 
cities responded almost as enthusiastically. 
The posters in the exhibition now open at the 
Boston Public Library are about two hundred 
of the best of the whole number sent in, and 
their naive charm, originality and humor, 
combined with their earnest sincerity and 
sometimes considerable artistic merit, make 
the collection a refreshment and a delight. 

The children of the fifth and sixth grades 
are naturally the least hampered by ideas of 
what a poster should be artistically, and for 
this reason there is often found in this class a 
delightful dramatic earnestness and more 
concentration upon the telling of the particular 
story which the poster presents. The teachers 
have evidently directed their attention to the 
use of the silhouette as the simplest means of 
decorative effect, but some of the children 
were not to be confined within the limits of 
decorative treatment and took evident pleas- 


SEASE! | 


ure in graphic and sympathetic 
illustration of animals in trouble 
of one sort or another. 

In the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades the range of subjects and 
sympathies becomes somewhat 
wider, and there is more general 
use of the silhouette, and consid- 
eration of the lettering as part of 
the design. There are here many 
“Feed the Birds” posters, cruel 
drivers of overladen horses, cats 
left behind on doorsteps of closed 
houses, circus animals performing 
tricks (a practice which is con- 
demned by the “Jack London 
Club” of the S. P. C. A.), the 
killing of fur-bearing animals and 
other abuses of animal and bird 
life. One constructive poster is 
“Hunt with the Camera,” and 
another evidently from a vivid 
imagination, probably stimulated 
by the “movies,”’ but nevertheless 
with a healthy regard for the force 
of retribution, shows four convicts at the bars 
of their cells, with the title, ‘““For Abusing 
Animals. Is It Worth It?” 

The work from the high schools of course 
shows better technique and some very good 
ideas. Here the part played by the dog in 
the war has made a strong appeal and there 
are several of the dog with his Red Cross 
blanket in no-man’s land and a silhouette of 
troops advancing against the skyline, lettered 
with “We Were Your Friends. Now Be Ours,” 
and “We Helped You Win—Now Help Us 
to Freedom from Abuse.” 

This poster competition of the S. P. C. A. 
cannot fail to have done a great deal of good 
for not only was the subject of kind and 
humane treatment of animals brought up in 
all the schools, and the common practices 


POSTER BY FRANCENIA HORN, CLASS 3, 
BROOKLINE HIGH SCHOOL; WINNER IN 
CLASS III 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


of ill-treatment and abuse pointed out and 
discussed in choosing the material for the 
posters, but each child, having had the main 
themes thus brought to his notice, was ab- 
sorbed for weeks in the contemplation of the 
animals about him, in the choice of his sub- 
ject and the working out of his poster; and 
always with his attention directed towards 
animals in relations of sympathy and kind- 
ness. Such a mental occupation must surely 
have left an impression which in most cases is 
likely to last a lifetime. For children’s minds 
are especially receptive of an idea which ap- 
peals to their sympathies, and while they are 
sometimes teasingly cruel to animals and 
neglectful of pets, they are only so through 
thoughtlessness or ignorance, and once the 
animal’s side of it is clearly understood, tiie 
child will not only learn to appreciate them 
and delight in their human and _ natural 
qualities, but also will learn to realize his 
responsibility in his relations with people. 


The exhibit, above referred to, attracted so 
much attention that it was asked for by the 
Public Library of Lynn, where it was on ex- 
hibition from April 26 to May 8, from which 
it was removed to the Parlin Library of 
Everett. Librarians in other cities are asking 
for it, and those who desire it should write 
at once to the Secretary of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., Boston, for available dates. There 
is no charge for the exhibit which we are glad 
to have shown as widely as possible through- 
out the state. The twelve prize-winning 
posters had to be removed to be sent to Albany, 
N. Y., to compete for the national prizes, the 
winners of which we hope to be able to an- 
nounce in the next issue of Our Dumb Animals. 

On page 14 will be found reproductions of 
two of the posters made in Omaha, in a con- 
test of the Nebraska Humane Society. 


Tn Heaven's name 
have mercy 


The sacrifice 1s 
cruel enough now | 


Why wear furs 
in “Summer 


THE KIND LADY’S FURS 
THE white wolves belled on the ermin: 's trail 
’Way up in the heart of the heartless rth, 
The — must haste ere his strenyth should 
fail; 
In spite of the danger, he hurried furth. 
He saw some food in a tempting cache; 
He hastened to gulp it and hurry ov 
Two jaws of a demon of steel went “Smash!” 
And the animal’s hope of life was gone! 
A white man came ere the wolves might come, 
And he carried that ermine’s peltry home. 
Milady she wears it with joy and pride, 
Not caring a whit how the ermine died! 
(He had tugged at the trap for hours—ha,ha! 
Had struggled with all of his powers—la, la! 
So laugh as you wear your furs, na chére, 
Laugh as you flaunt your furs!) 


The small boy placed by the meadow creek 
A steel trap held by a long strong chain. 
For there the muskrats, he knew, would seek 

Their nightly food—might they seek in vain! 
A muskrat came, and the jaws went “Crunch!” 
And the night—ah, the cruel night was young! 
He gnawed at his leg—twas a hideous lunch!— 
But the terrible trap-jaws clung and clung. 
The little lad at the dawning came. 
(He was kind when he wasn’t in search of 
““game’’); 
He ripped from his victim the velvet hide, 
For milady’s wardrobe must be supplied! 
(He had writhed in the grisly grip—ha, ha! 
Nearly gnawed off his leg at the hip—ta, la! 
So merrily wear your furs, ma chére, 
Merrily wear your furs !) 
STRICKLAND GILLILAN in Life 


Prizes for Publicity Awarded 


Be Kind to Animals Week Contest Enlists Many Societies and Individuals 


RIZES amounting to $100 have been dis- 

tributed by the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society for press publicity secured in con- 
nection with Be Kind to Animals Week, 
April 12 to 17, 1920, the preceding week and 
the week following these dates being the time 
limit for the material to appear. The terms 
of the contest were announced in detail in 
the March number of Our Dumb Animals. 
April 26 was the latest date allowed for mailing 
returns, and the contest. was declared officially 
closed on May 5. Some indication of the 
interest aroused is shown by the fact that the 
thirteen prize winners represent states from 
Maine to California, and three of the prizes 
went to different places in Indiana. 

The first prize, $50 cash, was won by Mrs. 
Margaret H. Shrader, secretary, Floyd County 
Humane Society, New Albany, Ind., whose 
space measured 319 1-2 inches. 

The second prize, $25 cash, went to C. M. 
Delling, editor, Fair Haven Register, Fair 
Haven, N. Y., for 209 inches. 

The third prize, $15 cash, was awarded to 
Worcester Branch, Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
Mrs. Charles Francis Darling, president, 
Worcester, Mass., for 179 inches. 

The following ten received a year’s sub- 
scription to Our Dumb Animals:— 

Humane Education Society, Washington, 
D. C., 165; Isabel M. Rusten, secretary 
Vanderburg County S. P. C. A., 523 Ferras 
Ave., Evansville, Ind., 146; Sadie M. Russell, 
18 Robert St., Portland, Me., 144; Mrs. 
M. E. Hanlon, chief officer, Butte County 
Humane Society, Chico, Calif., 139; Mabel 


Redmann, Ray, N. Dakota, 137; Alden 
Russell Fowler, Greensburg, Ind., 116; Elgin 
Humane Society, Alice C. Gray, secretary, 
St. Thomas, Ontario, 78; Harry J. Bell, 
8 Winter St., Leominster, Mass., 34; Richard 
Barnitz, care of Record-Herald, Hanover, Pa., 
30; Theodore Foley, Scio, Ohio, 24. 

Many individuals, societies and newspapers 
secured or published space equal to or exceed- 
ing the above, but did not enter their articles 
under the termig of the contest, so were not 
eligible for 

“ MERCY AND TRUTH ” 

HE above words comprise the title of a 
new sixteen-page paper, published oc- 
casionally, in the interest of the Washington 
Humane Society and the National Society for 
the Humane Regulation of Vivisection, by 
Rev. C. Ernest Smith, president of the former 
organization. The business manager is Mr. 
John P. Heap, the secretary and treasurer of 
the Washington Humane Society. The initial 
number, dated March, 1920, is devoted almost 
entirely to an account of the work of these 
two organizations. The motto of the publi- 

cation is “To Secure Justice for Animals.” 


NEW LAW IN ALABAMA 


E learn that late in 1919 a humane 

education law was passed in Alabama, 

which makes that the eighteenth state to pro- 

vide legally for the teaching of kindness to an'- 

mals in the public schools. Kentucky, to which 

rererence was made in our last number, was 
the nineteenth state to enact such a law. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


A HORSE’S LOVE 
HORACE SEYMOUR KELLER 


YOU housed me in the winter, and 
I love you, friend, for that; 
You stroked me with a kindly hand, 
Caressed me with a pat. 


You have been patient when I knew 
So little of your ways, 

As awkwardly I tried to do 
My best to win your praise. 


Some may not think a horse may care 
About such kindness—yet 

In wintry storm or summer fair 
I never shall forget. 


And so I won the heart of you, 
And you the heart of me. 

A horse can love a master true, 

Devotedly and free. 


TAUNTON KEEPS VETERAN FIRE 
HORSES 


HREE veterans of the fire department 

of Taunton, Mass., were pensioned in 
April. They are the three big grays that for 
years have drawn the big aerial truck, just 
supplanted by the motor aerial. 

Rather than have these horses sold, pos- 
sibly to meet an unkind fate, the committee 
on fires and wires, headed by Councilman 
James P. Corr, decided to loan them to per- 
sons who will assure them a good home. The 
ownership remains in the city, and Chief 
F. A. Leonard has been instructed to see that 
the horses are not ill-treated. In case of 
snow conditions which render horse-drawn 
vehicles advisable in winter, the horses will 
be called in for fire department use again. 

George E. Hathaway and C. C. Cain, Jr., 
are the other members of the committee 
which, with Mayor Coughlin’s approval, 
decided on the “pension” for the horse 
veterans. 


HUMANE EDUCATION IN TEXAS 


Almon A. Locke Gives $10,000 Fund to be 
Used in Schools of Tarrant County 
GREAT friend of the helpless, Mr. 

Almon A. Locke of Fort Worth, Texas, 
recently placed a check for $10,000 in the 


hands of the Commissioners of Tarrant 
County, the income of which is to be used 
to teach kindness to animals in the public 
schools of that county. This munificent 
gift, in memory of his parents, comes as the 
result of many years’ interest in the cause of 
humane education, for the name of Mr. 
Locke has long been a familiar one to those 
engaged in anti-cruelty work in the South. 
The terms of the contract provide that, 
should three years go by without the trustees 
distributing the interest of the fund, the 
principal with its unused interest will pass 
to the American Humane Education Society 
and to the American. Humane Association. 
The members of the Commission, it is under- 
stood, have assured Mr. Locke that the money 
will never be allowed to leave Tarrant County. 
_We congratulate Mr. Locke and the re- 
“pients and beneficiaries of his gift, and trust 
that his example will be followed in many 
cities and towns throughout the country by 
large-hearted people of means who may 
awake to this opportunity of blessing gen- 
erations yet unborn. 


‘‘Dewey,’ Retired with Pension 


City of Great Falls, Montana, Pays High Tribute to Veteran Fire Horse 


| ego with public honors, at the age 
of twenty-five, after serving seventeen 
years as a fire department horse, was the 
fitting reward given to “Dewey” not long ago 
by the city of Great Falls, Montana. It was 
a great and memorable occasion when the 
gallant snow-white fire horse, standing within 
a giant horseshoe at the head of the banquet 
table, where city officials, firemen and private 
citizens had assembled to honor him, received 
his discharge from duty in the midst of a 
demonstration such as seldom falls to the lot 
of horse or man. 

It was one of the most unique banquets 
in the history of American city affairs. Elo- 
quent tributes of praise were paid to Dewey 


“DEWEY” (OFF-HORSE) AS HE 


by Chief A. J. Trodick, Mayor Newman and 
many others. Poetry by school children, ex- 
tolling the lovable qualities of Dewey, and 
letters from leading humane societies approv- 
ing the Great Falls form of recognition of 
the services of a dumb public servant, were 
read. The proclamation of Mayor Newman, 
which follows, shows the affection and grati- 
tude which Dewey holds in the hearts of the 
good people of Great Falls. It ranks high as 
an impressive humane utterance—a_ precept 
for any and every municipality—toward 
whose prosperity and progress the horse has 
contributed so great a share: 


‘*Dewey’s’”’ Honorable Discharge 

This is to certify that when one does his 
duty, be he man or horse, the commonwealth 
of Great Falls stands ready to do him honor. 
To you, Dewey, white as the driven snow and 
game as is given man or horse to be, the city 
of Great Falls pays tribute this evening! 

For seventeen years you have stood in 
your stall day and night, ready to answer the 
tap of the fire bell, and in that time there 
has never been one moment when you have 
flunked or floundered in the discharge of the 
duty assigned you. The people of Great 
Falls, women and little children, have slept 
in security, and the business man has locked 
his door in peace each evening, in assurance 


that Dewey was on the job. The hundreds of 
thousands of dollars that you have saved by 
action of your sturdy strength and fleet limbs 
during all those years are but events to you in 
the day’s work, and duty well accomplished. 

You have seen firemen come and go, have 
seen this place evolve from a village into a 
city, and during all that time you have only 
asked in return a needful measure of oats, an 
armful of hay, a draft of pure water, a curry- 
comb and kind words from the men who 
worked with you twenty-four hours of each 
day. It was not much you asked, and today 
the city of Gieat Falls gives you freedom and 
food; freedom for the summer in broad pas- 
tures and by running brooks, and in winter 


STOOD IN HARNESS 


in snug box stall, with food and warmth to 
bring back the days of your colthood. 

Dewey, old horse, for a quarter of a century 
vou have lived, for seventeen years you have 
stood ready day and night to guard the inter- 
ests of this city; you have answered at the 
tap of duty’s bell, no matter how cold the day 
or night, no matter how far the distance; 
you have given the best of your life to the 
city of Great Falls and tonight that city re- 
turns to you thanks and such gifts as may be 
given in appreciation—green pasture and 
running water in the summer time and a 
warm stall and the food you love when the 
blasts of winter blow, and freedom from bridle 
or harness forever. 

Dewey, old friend, so long as you may live 
the city of Great Falls is proud to give you a 
home and to pay you homage. 

L. NEWMAN, 
Witness: Mayor 
W. H. Harrison, 
City Clerk 


DO you believe in summer vacations for 
horses that work hard throughout the year? 
If so, perhaps you would like to contribute to 
our horses’ vacation fund and help to send 
some tired horse to the Nevins Rest Farm at 
Methuen, conducted by the Massachusetts 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, and prefer verse not in excess of thirty- 
six lines, preferably shorter. Full return postage should 
be en@osed with each manuscript submitted. 


MEXICO AND THE BULL-FIGHT AND 
THE UNITED STATES 

E had supposed the bull-fight was a 

thing of the past in Mexico. It was 
reported to have been made illegal. So is 
cock-fighting in Massachusetts, but it still is 
carried on when it can escape detection. The 
latest attempt to appeal to the craving for 
bloodshed and excitement was a fight arranged 
foreat Mexicali, Mexico, between a lion and 
a bull. It proved a fiasco, however, as the 
lion refused to be prodded into the ring to face 
the bull. Sensible lion! The bull-fight, how- 
ever, is little worse than some of the things 
depicted in moving picture houses in our ewn 
country, where animals are barbarously 
treated to produce the “thrillers” -that so 
many American audiences applaud. “The 
Lost City,” running now quite generally over 
the country, advertises that the approximate 
valuation of animals actually slain during 
production was $95,000. For guns and am- 
munition $4,500 was spent. How much more 
civilized are we than people who make bull- 
fighting a national sport? The moving picture 
can educate hell-ward as well as heaven-ward. 


THE COLT AND THE KINDERGARTEN 


EN used to break colts. Today, men 

who know their business educate them. 
There may be horses naturally vicious, but 
with rare exceptions they are made what they 
are by those who handle them. Perhaps the 
most widely known educator of horses in this 
country is J. O. Brown of Plattsburgh, Mo. 
Mr. Brown’s claim is that from first to last 
kindness characterizes all his methods. To 
study the horse, treating each as a distinct 
individual, to win his confidence, and then 
to educate him to do the things required of 
him, instead of breaking his spirit and con- 
quering him by force, this, it would appear, 
has given him his marked success. We only 
know Mr. Brown by correspondence and by 
testimonials sent him by reputable people 
whom he has served, but we commend him 
to anyone wanting information with regard 
to the right and wrong way of dealing with 
horses. Should these words lead to kinder and 
humaner methods in the education of the 
horse from the kindergarten period up to the 
time he is ready for service, their purpose will 
have been accomplished. 


THE BOY SCOUTS AND TRAPPING 


A Correspondence Gratifying to Lovers of 
Animals and Friends of Scouts 


The following correspondence with Mr. 
James E. West, Chief Scout Executive, will 
bring great pleasure to all our readers 

My dear Dr. Rowley :— 

With reference to our correspondence 
about fur advertisements carried in Boys’ 
Life, 1 am very happy to be able to enclose 
copy of the decision as reached by the Editorial 
Board of the Boy Scouts of America :— 


The Boy Scouts of America has, through 
its Editorial Board, made the following an- 
nouncement :— 

The criticisms which have been made of 
the Boy Scouts of America, because of the 
claim that the fur advertisements which have 
appeared in Boys’ Life encourage trapping, 
have been carefully considered. The sixth 
Scout Law reads as follows:— 

“A scout is kind. He is a friend to animals. 
He will not kill nor hurt any living creature 
needlessly, but will strive to save and protect 
all harmless life.” 

The Editorial Board has, after a careful 
investigation, concluded that this sixth Scout 
Law outlines a sane and wise policy for boys 
in all parts of the country, and it has the 
universal support of experts in outdoor life, 
as well as those who are promoting the con- 


servation of wild life and protection of animals. 


The Editorial Board finds that in accepting 
advertisements for Boys’ Life from dealers in 
furs, Boys’ Life relied upon the local leaders 
in Scouting to see to it that no trapping 
was done in violation of the sixth Scout Law, 
but in view of the varying conditions in 
different parts of the country and the condi- 
tions as revealed in the investigation by the 
Board, it has decided that it is inadvisable to 
accept advertisements which may tend to 
encourage a violation of the sixth law, and 
announces that henceforth such advertise- 
ments will not be accepted by any of the 
official publications of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

(Signed) Wm. D. Murray, 
Chairman Editorial Board 


To this letter we replied with much pleasure: 
My dear Mr. West :— 

I regret exceedingly that I failed to acknowl- 
edge your letter of March 23 immediately 
upon its receipt. It deserved a prompt 
acknowledgment, and I now want to express 
my pleasure at the information it contains. 
It certainly will bring no little satisfaction 
to very many who have been deeply inter- 
ested in the Boy Scout movement. I hope 
the Board may ultimately see its way clear, 
in addition to discouraging everything in the 
way of advertising the trapping business, to 
discourage even trapping on the part of Boy 
Scouts because of its inevitable effect upon 
the character of the boys themselves, insisting 
that where it must be done for the destruc- 
tion of harmful life it be turned over to those 
whose characters are already formed. 

With kind regards and best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis H. Rowtey, 
President 


Mr. West’s acknowledgment to this will 
bring satisfaction and gladness to innumer- 


Remember the Massachusetts S.P.C.A. when meking your will 


able men and women who have re:|lized the 
vast power for good in the Boy Scout organ. 
ization, and will now, more than ever, count 
upon it as one of the strongest force pushing 
on the cause of humane educatio: 


My dear Dr. Rowley:— 

I am delighted to have your lette: of April 
5 and am very glad to assure you ‘hat it is 
our plan to have helpful articles siong the 
lines of your suggestion, not only in Scouting 
but in Boys’ Life. ‘ 

I am sure you will have no further oppor. 
tunity for any concern as to what the atti- 
tude of the Boy Scouts of Americ: is with 
reference to a rigid regard for the sixth Scout 
Law. We are going to do everything in our 
power to have boys live up to this law. It js 
very unfortunate that we ever got away 
from strict adherence to this very important 
fundamental policy. 

Sincerely and cordially yours, 
(Signed) James E. West, 
Chief Scout Executive 
THE HORSE A NECESSITY 
HE United States Trucking Corporation 
of New York is a merger of twenty. 
seven formerly independent concerns. They 
use three hundred auto trucks and thirty-two 
hundred horses. The president, J. J. Riordan, 
says>— 

“I firmly believe that the horse will not only 
continue to be used here, and in every city 
where more or less similar conditions prevail, 
but will also be used to an increasing extent 
wherever short hauls and frequent delays en 
route are bound to be features of the day’s 
work.” 

This company is arranging to use approxi- 
mately six thousand horses. 


THE VISIT TO PORTLAND 


HE President of our Societies spoke 

twice in Portland, Me., April 15. At 
12:15 he met a group of railroad employees 
at their noon hour. He dwelt chiefly in his 
talk to them upon the cruelties suffered by 
animals in transportation. At 4:30 he ad- 
dressed the Teachers’ Association of the city 
and the general public upon Humane Eduea- 
tion in the School. Among those present were 
Mrs. S. A. Stevens, president of the Maine 
State Humane Education Society, and the 
Hon. Percy Baxter, one of Portland’s leading 
citizens and also one of the most influential 
members of the Maine Legislature. Mr. 
Baxter has been the strong, successful friend 
of humane work in Maine ever since his en- 
trance into public life. Through him no little 
valuable humane legislation has been secured 
in recent years. , 


GREEN GRASS 
ASKETS or bundles of fresh, clean grass, 
brought the day it is cut, will be greatly 
appreciated this summer at our Hospital. To 
the horses this would be both a medicine and 
a delight. We should think that such grass, 
absolutely fresh, before it has chance to wilt, 
would be saleable wherever horses are kept 
in cities. 


THE anti-trapping army has found a strong 
ally in Thornton Burgess, author of the Bed- 
time Stories. If all boys were like “Farmer 
Brown’s,” there wouldn’t be any trapping In 
the next generation. 
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Teleph 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated ................. 688 
Animals examined ................. 6,048 
Number of prosecutions............ 28 
Number of convictions ............. 24 
Horses taken from work............ 148 
Horses humanely destroyed ........ 82 


Small animals humanely destroyed. 444 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals examined ................. 41,459 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges 
bequests of $2,000 from. Fanny Young of 
Boston, $2,000 from Mrs. Mary W. Almon 
of Newport, R. I., and $500 from Allen 
Haskell of Boston. 

It has received gifts of $135 from H. F. L., 
$110 from Mrs. J. L. G., $75 of which is for 
endowment of horse stall for one year in 
memory of Lady Betty, Dolly and Pluto, and 
$35 for endowment of dog kennel for one year 
in memory of Kitty Wink and Patty Boy; 
$100 from E. J.; $50 from Mrs. J. H. S.; 
$25 each from Dr. F. A., Mrs. A. H. S., and 
Mrs. C. T. R.; and $20 each from Miss 
M. A. P., and R. T. P. A. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
wills of Mrs. Annie W. Woolson of Cambridge, 
Mrs. Betsey S. Beal of Boston and Miss Julia 
Goddard of Brookline. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $57.39 from the R. I. Humane 
Education Society; $32.50 from Mrs. Z. V.; 
$38.73 from a co-worker for the distribution of 
humane literature, and $28.15 from A. M. M. 

May 11, 1920. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. 


| Angell Memoria! Animal Hospital 
Telephone Brookline 6100 | 
F. J. FLANAGAN, .v.c.,v.8. | 


Chief Veterinarian 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


184 Longwood Avenue 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals 


| Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
| Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday 
| from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR APRIL 


Hospital Free Dispensary 

Cases entered 3860 Cases 383 
Dogs 225 Dogs 231 
Cats "8 Cats 137 
Horses 54 Horses Q 
Birds 4 Birds 8 
Cow 1 Guinea pigs 4 
Fox 1 Cow 1 
Goats Q 
Operations 222 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1,’15,17,806 

Free Dispensary cases ............... 20,415 


DEHORNING CALVES 
Max. are familiar with the simple pro- 


cess of preventing the growth of horns 
on calves. Moisten the spot where the horn 
is to grow, and rub it with a piece of caustic 
potash till it looks red. That is all. An agri- 
cultural paper we read recently says: “Rub 
till the skin is broken and it begins to bleed.” 
This is not necessary. As soon as the place 
begins to look even slightly irritated it need 
be rubbed no longer. It is best to do this 
before the calf is two weeks old. Only a little 
moistening with the finger, dipped in water, 
is all that is required. 


RHODE ISLAND S.P.C. A. ANNUAL 
MEETING 


R. ROWLEY was the speaker at the 

fiftieth annual meeting of the Rhode 
Island Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, April 27, at Providence. The 
occasion was one of unusual interest, as a 
historical sketch reviewing the work of the 
fifty years was given by Secretary James N. 
Smith. The president of the Society, the 
Hon. Addison P. Monroe, spoke of the fine 
outlook for the future of the Society and of 
the hearty co-operation that had been given 
him during his years of office. The treasurer’s 
report was an encouraging one. There was 
an excellent audience present, and Rhode 
Island should be congratulated upon the 
interest taken in humane work in that state. 


THE Mayor of Boston has just ordered the 
purchase of one hundred additional horses 
for use in the city’s sanitary department. For 
these horses it is expected the city will have 
to pay from $350 to $375. 


. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 


A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


HE President of our Societies was in- 
vited by Dr. Payson Smith, the Com- 
missioner of Education of Massachusetts, to 
address the superintendents of schools of the 
Commonwealth at their annual meeting held 
April 29 at Framingham. It was an inspiring 
audience composed of about 250 men. Dr. 
Rowley was accorded the closest attention 
as he spoke upon the topic, “Humane Edu- 
cation—What Is It?” The object of the 
address was to show how vitally this subject 
is related to the character of the future citizen- 
ship of the Commonwealth and of the country. 
At the close of the address he received several 
invitations to speak before bodies of teachers 
in the future. 


A TOUCHING APPEAL 


E have just received from the Vienna, 
Austria, Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals an almost pathetic appeal 
for help. This Society is among the oldest 
of its kind in Europe. The war has not only 
deprived it of the greater part of its income, 
but the cost of maintenance has risen to 
practically prohibitive prices. The food for 
dogs under its temporary care has increased 
1,000 per cent; mixed fodder for larger ani- 
mals, 5,000 per cent; even the cost of shav- 
ings for the dog cages is now 1,000 per cent 
above the pre-war days. Meanwhile the 
employees cannot be paid a living wage, the 
inspector has been dismissed for lack of funds 
to keep him, and the Society, with more 
demands than ever upon it, is facing an almost 
empty treasury. The interest on their funds 
—mostly government bonds—is paid only 
after months of delay, and their securities 
cannot even be sold as they are held by the 
Austro-Hungarian bank for loans of former 
years. The letter says: 

“In this supreme trouble we apply to the 
magnanimity of the great American nation 
to asist us and save our Society from financial 
ruin. Considering the many proofs of com- 
passion and humane feelings which your 
nation has given us poor Austrians during 
the last months, we confidently hope that our 
Society too will not apply to her generosity 
in vain. Therefore we entreat you heartily 
to send us some supply of money or provisions, 
for instance, a wagon of oats, food for birds, 
dog-biscuits, etc., and moreover to publish 
an appeal in some American newspapers in 
order to induce as many people in the United 
States as possible to become regular members 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals in Vienna.” 

This official letter is signed by the president, 
vice-president, and secretary of the society. 
They invite an examination of their books 
by any member of the American Mission in 
Vienna, should one question their statements. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals will be glad to 
receive, acknowledge, and forward to the 
proper authorities any contributions that 
humane people in this country may find it 
possible to send in answer to this urgent 
appeal. 


GONE BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 
RE caterpillars good to eat?” asked little 
Tommy at the dinner table. 
“No,” said his father; “what makes you 
ask a question like that while we are eating?” 
“You had one on your lettuce, but it’s 
gone now,” replied Tommy. 
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PEACE ON EARTH, 


\KINDNESS, JUSTICE 
aND Mercy To | 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


American Gumane 
Eduration Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 

Officers of the American Humane Education 

Society 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


CHARLES G. Bancrort, President of the Inter- 
national Trust Company 


CHARLES E. RoGerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
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NEW SOCIETY IN WASHINGTON 

T remained for the recently organized 

Humane Education Society of Washington, 
D. C., to attract attention to the national 
Be Kind to Animals Week by having its 
initial animal parade witnessed from the 
porch of the White House by the President 
of the United States. This is pretty good 
publicity for a society in the first month of 
its existence. Our congratulations to Mr. 
James P. Briggs, president, and Mrs. J. V. 
Harring, secretary and treasurer. The work 
so vigorously begun by this new organization 
is greatly needed in our Capital city. and 
humane workers everywhere will watch its 
progress with keen interest. 


HUMANE EDUCATION IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 

UR readers may remember that some 
time ago we sent ten thousand copies 
of “Twelve Lessons on Kindness” to the 
Director of Education in the Philippine 
Islands, having had assurance through the 
secretary of the local Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals that he would 
personally attend to their distribution. A 
recent letter tells us that in addition to these 
they have had two thousand printed them- 
selves for use in private schools. To meet 
their further requirements we are sending 
them three thousand more. 

We have also received a copy of a letter 
sent out by the Director of Education to the 
division superintendents. This letter con- 
tains a personal request as to the careful dis- 
tribution of these pamphlets and two or three 
paragraphs calling attention to the meaning 
of humane education and its great value to 
the pupils of the schools, ending with the 
statement that the leaflets “afford abundant 
material for constructive work in citizenship.” 
The need of humane education in the Philip- 
pine Islands, from what we can gather, is 
very great. Little public opinion exists to 
back up the work of the local organization. 
Outrageous cruelties seem to be daily oc- 
currences, and government officials little 
interested in seeing the law enforced. Our 
Society is in correspondence with the authori- 
ties in Washington upon this subject, and 
whether we can accomplish anything to 
lessen these cruelties or not, we shall be able 
to give publicity to them and to the attitude 
of the Government with regard to them. 


TWO INTERESTING LETTERS 
From far-off Damascus comes the following: 


Damascus, April 1, 1920. 
My dear Dr. Rowley: 

Your letter of February 11 was duly re- 
ceived, and I am very happy to communicate 
with you from time to time and to have the 
honor to be one of your correspondents. 

I am pleased to have a copy of your maga- 
zine every month, with any literature you 
judge useful for the people of the East. I shall 
try to write some articles in the local news- 
papers and to make Arabic lectures in some 
assemblies to give the population some idea 
of their duties toward animals, and I will 
write to vou about the matter. 

I remain, dear sir, 

Sincerely yours, 
Tourrk CHAMIE 


Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
Ajmer, Rajputana, India. 
March 30, 1920. 
My dear Dr. Rowley: 

I desire to thank the American Humane 
Education Society for the literature sent out 
through our Mission Board Secretary. It 
has been put to good use here in Ajmer. We 
used a number of recitations on Palm Sunday 
in Children’s Day program from that litera- 
ture. Prizes were given for best essays on 
animal stories. 

The burden of ministering to humans is 
so great here that we can hardly publish 
literature on Humane Education yet, but I 
should be glad to distribute more among the 
English-speaking people if your organization 
should feel led to send out such. 

Yours faithfully, 
Earte M. 


A WONDERFUL WEEK 


HE week of April 12 to 17, cele!srated 

this year as the sixth annual Be Kind 
to Animals Week, and Humane Sunday. April 
18, have received attention not alone from 
humane societies and individuals throughout 
the length and breadth of this country but have 
been reported, illustrated, commented upon 
in leading editorials and in brief paragraphs, 
by the press in practically every city of im- 
portance and in many small towns. 

Official letters or proclamations in regard 
to the Week were issued by the Cover. 
nors of California, Texas, Kentucky. South 
Carolina, New York, Connecticut, and Massa- 
chusetts, and by the Mayors of San Francisco, 
Charleston, Worcester, and other large cities. 
Superintendents of Public Instruction, as in 
Ohio and in Boston, sent out communications 
directing the observance of the Week or of 
Humane Day in Schools. 

Thousands of people have had their at- 
tention directed to the care of helpless animals 
through the publicity given to this Week who 
had never before given the matter any serious 
thought. 


CHARLESTON AND “THE AMERICAN” 


T is Charleston, South Carolina, to which 

we refer, the home of Mayor John P. 
Grace, editor of the Charleston American, and 
of H. F. Lewith, the man who originated the 
“Be Kind to Animals” motto and who was 
the means of starting the national celebration 
of that name. Not only did Mayor Grace 
issue a proclamation this year, calling upon 
the people to observe Be Kind to Animals 
Week and Humane Sunday, but he and James 
W. Logan, general manager of the American, 
published 1,635 inches of special humane 
matter, during the Week’s campaign, which 
included a_ special eight-page supplement, 
entirely devoted to the cause, with the edition 
for Sunday, April 18. It was the American 
that last year issued a twenty-four page Be 
Kind to Animals Week supplement with its 
Sunday edition. 

On Saturday afternoon, May 1, there was 
a unique public gathering in Charleston, when 
fifty prizes were awarded to as many boys 
and girls of that city and other parts of South 
Carolina for writing to the American accounts 
of deeds of kindness to animals performed 
during the year. Hundreds of letters were 
received, as the prizes aggregated $100 in 
cash, in addition to numerous subscriptions to 
Our Dumb Animals and to the National 
Humane Review. The Charleston American 
offered two sets of cash prizes, one open to 
children in the city and one open to children 
of South Carolina outside of Charleston; the 
Charleston S. P. C. A. and the local Red Star 
Animal Relief Society together made similar 
offers, so there were four first prizes of $15, 
four second prizes of $5, four third prizes of 
$3, and four fourth prizes of $2. Mayor 
Grace and Dr. Clifton M. Gray, who pre- 
sented the prizes, made addresses of congratu- 
lation to the children present. The winning 
accounts were published in the Charleston 
American of May 2, to which we would refer 
interested readers as only lack of space pre- 
vents our republishing them here. We con- 
gratulate Charleston and its humane journal. 
the American! 


The killing of our insect-eating birds 


must be stopped if we are to save our 
forests, our shade trees and our fruit trees. 
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A NEW INVENTION 


HESE pictures show what is known as 
the Scientific or Humane Harness. It 
is an invention of a practical farmer and 
horseman in South Africa. It has been ex- 
hibited in actual service on horses of the 
American Railway Express Company, in New 


OLD AND NEW COLLAR—NOTICE WHERE 
PRESSURE COMES 


POWER EXERTED FROM NECK AND 
SIDES 


York, Boston, and other cities. After a 
careful examination of it we believe that it is 
constructed on thoroughly rational principles, 
that it distributes sensibly the force of the 
horse in pulling, that it is far less cumbersome 
and heavy than our present harness, that it 
should do away with galls and sore shoulders 
so common with the old type of harness, and 
that it saves time in putting on and taking 
off. However, we also said that only its 
practical working on horses both in good 
flesh and thin, and in hot weather as well as 
cold, would: determine its actual value. It 
has been used in South Africa for two years. 


DRAWN BY HORSES HE LOVED 


T was a touching expression paid to Arthur 
Cushion, who had been a popular member 
of the fire department in Claremont, N. H., 
when, at his untimely death at the age of 
twenty-seven, the hose truck which he had 
driven so often was used as a hearse. His 
love for his “‘babies,”’ as he called his favorite 
fire horses, inspired an appreciative editorial 
in the Claremont Eagle. His last words were 
about his horses, as when in delirium, sitting 
up in bed and asking for his coat and hat, he 
said to the attendant: “I want to go and feed 
my babies.” 


A TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION 
HENRY FLURY 


HAVE seen two triumphal processions 
swing up Pennsylvania Avenue in a year. 
The first was in September, when the vic- 
torious, returned American forees—warriors— 
headed by the conqueror, Pershing, an army 
of force and justice, crowned with the wreath 
of glorious victory on the bloody battlefields 
of Europe, amidst the wild tumult of the 
masses, filed up that historic way. I shall 
never forget the exclamations of admiration 
heard on all sides at the sight of the General 
and his noble, clear-cut, immaculate charger. 
But that was an army of force, of those who 
had triumphed by killing. 

The second procession, on April 12, was a 
different sort. It was headed by a little boy 
and girl, the former leading a brace of span- 
iels and the latter a magnificent collie. They 
formed a picture that any artist would have 
loved to paint, a picture of innocence and 
love and pride. Then followed the Marine 
Band playing spirited airs, Girl Scouts, a 
cavalcade of Washington’s noble young horse- 
women of the Riding and Hunt Club on clean- 
limbed thoroughbreds, artillery horses from 
Fort Myer, tiny Shetland ponies, big, strong, 
round-hipped Percherons hauling commercial 
trucks, many representatives of the canine 
world, a prize Holstein cow with her calf, 
and the house on wheels containing the homing 
pigeons which helped us win the war. Boy 
Scouts, floats, banners with mottoes urging 
kindness to animals, and many other attrac- 
tions held the interest of the crowds that 
lined the streets. 

Children predominated both in the parade 
and on the walks. It reminded me of the 
Children’s Crusade of the Middle Ages. It 
was a conquering army, too, an army of love, 
of beauty, of kindness. It seemed the realiza- 
tion of my childhood dreams. Here at last 
was a real children’s parade—the personifi- 
cation or rather animalization of the story- 
books. It was an achievement, a_ visible 
evidence that kindness is in the world. It 
was a promise that the future would have a 
keener appreciation of the beauty that kind- 


ness produces, for it was a beautiful parade. 

What thrilled me most was a crowd of 
typical street boys—‘newsies” and “rough 
necks” in the parade, carrying dogs and 
cats and banners with humane pleas for their 
four-footed friends. Yes, their clothes re- 
minded the better-off spectators that there 
was still need of a better adjustment of social 
conditions, but under those ragged coats 
beat true, kind, manly boy-hearts, the men 
of the future. That was a powerful lesson 
in many respects. 

From a big white house along the way, 
looking quietly from an east window, too weak 
as yet to stand with the crowd, but with a 
heart and a record full of kindness to man 
and beast, watching that unique procession, 
the first ever seen in this city, was the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS PRESS 


Keep right on being kind to animals. 
—Boston Globe 


Be Kind to Animals Week is not alone for 
the domestic animals that are to be humanely 
treated, but all animals, even those we are 
at liberty to destroy. —Lowell Sun 


Nothing could be better, nothing more 
human as well as humane, than this week of 
constructive attention to the matter of kind- 
ness to animals. —Boston Evening Transcript 


If you enter into the spirit of this “Be 
Kind to Animals Week” you may get an 
inkling of how the celestial choir feels toward 
men. —Boston Herald 


This is Humane Week. It is not so much 
needed that we should do desultory acts of 
kindness for dumb animals as it is that we 
should think more about them. 

—Pittsfield Eagle 


For the cruelty which proceeds from negli- 
gence or thoughtlessness, such sentiments as 
the “Be Kind to Animals Week”? movement 
obviously inspires are bound to be stimulated. 

—Salem News 


Does humanity pay? It pays in that 
best of all ways,—if he is merciful to those 
creatures who can neither speak nor defend 
themselves, Man, mentally and morally, is 
a great gainer. —Boston Post 


FROM GOVERNOR COOLIDGE 
(COPY) 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
STATE HOUSE, BOSTON 

9th April, 1920. 
Dr. Francis H. Rowley, President, 

My dear Mr. President: 

I am glad to endorse the action of the 
Humane Societies of the United States which 
have set apart the week beginning April 12 
and ending April 17, and which is known 
nationally as “Be Kind to Animals Week.” 
The influence of the observance of such a 
Week upon the characters of the pupils in our 
public schools and upon all citizens must be 
for the development of a nobler and finer 
kind of citizenship. 

However much the Humane Societies have 
done for animals, they have done vastly more 
for mankind through the reaction upon them 
of the spirit of justice and kindness shown to 
the creatures below them. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Catvrn CooLinGE, 
Governor. 
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FELIX 


NGLAND from time immemorial, has 
been famous for its mutton and its wovi, 
and sheep-men there have learned how to 
care for their stock, in consequence, to every 
Even the market-place from 


last detail. 


Picturesque Sheepfolds of Old England 


J. 


KOCH 


the concrete beds of the high grade stock- 
yards at home, or the wooden floors of the 
older American structures, the sheep here 
stand about on Mother Earth, much as they 
did in the pastures they but recently roamed. 


TYPICAL SHEEPFOLD NEAR STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


which they are to be sold eventually for 
slaughter is arranged to promote the sheep's 
every comfort and so keep it at its prime 
until the end. 

Broad, parallel avenues are laid out across 
the area devoted to sheep on the live-stock 
markets. These runs have trim swinging 
gates of iron at their ends, so that any sheep 
managing to escape from its pen shall not get 
beyond the run. 

At right and left of these runways are the 
individual quads for the sheep. In place of 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay to the donor for 
life a reasonable rate of interest, or an 
annuity for an amount agreed upon. The 
rate of interest or amount of annuity will 
necessarily depend upon the age of the 
donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Charles G. Ban- 
croft, president of the International Trust 
Company, Charles E. Rogerson, president 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, and John R. Macomber, president of 
Harris, Forbes and Company, to whom are 
entrusted the care and management of our 
invested funds, are a guaranty of the se- 
curity of such an investment. Persons of 
comparatively small means may by this ar- 
rangement obtain a better income for life 
than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoid- 
ing the risks and waste of a will contest 
and ultimately promoting the cause of 
the dumb animals. 


Instead of having wooden walls all about, 
to make the timid creatures even more afraid, 
simple, strong, iron bar-work hems in each 
given parcel of sheep, yet makes them feel 
almost as if in the other open and so at home. 

The pen-top is open to the skies. In the 
near distance the sheep may see trees and 
often shrubs, and once the first fright at 
such new quarters has been overcome, the 
sheep settle down quietly and are content 
to rest at ease in their new runs until the 
actual moment of sale. 


The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind 
that the corporate titles of our two Societies 
are ‘‘The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” and ‘‘The 
American Humane Education Society”; and 
that they have no connection with any other 
Societies of similar character. 


THE SIXTH SENSE 
LOUELLA C. POOLE 


I WAS a stranger in the house; 

The big dog lay before the door, 
And eyed me furtively the while 

He crouched there quiet on the floor. 


He was so silent, grim as death; 

No overture of friendship made 
Till “I love dogs,” he heard me say; 
“Dick's a good dog—I’m not afraid. 


“His heart is true, though fierce his looi:s.” 

Thus to his mistress, in his praise 
I spoke, he listening all the while, 
And fixing on me his clear gaze. 


I know he must have understood; 

He rose, and came and licked my hand, 
Raising his soft brown eyes to mine 
As though to say, “I understand.” 


Ah, call it instinct, if you will; 
They have some power that man knows not, 

Some psychic sixth sense that divines 

Aright the heart’s deep inmost thought. 


HOW THE COLLIE HELPED 


T was in a Vermont hayfield that we came 

upon the dog first—a beautiful, golden- 
brown collie with a white ruff about his neck 
and big lustrous eyes. There was a threaten- 
ing black cloud in the west, and plainly the 
dog felt the gravity of the situation. He ran 
from one haycock to the next, barking 
furiously. He wagged his tail approvingly 
whenever a forkful was pitched to the top 
of the load. If the steep slopes made hard 
pulling, he encouraged the horses by leaping 
up and bounding ahead almost frantically. 

“He thinks he is helping, doesn’t he?’’ we 
said patronizingly, when we had watched the 
pretty scene for ten minutes or more. And 
a half-grown boy in his shirt-sleeves turned 
from his work to answer: “He does help. 
He’s just as much help as another man. He’s 
so interested that he keeps a fellow feeling 
good in spite of anything.” 

Many a time since we have thought about 
that dog in the hayfield, and we have come 
to the conclusion that the freckle-faced boy 
was right. Enthusiasm and interest are al- 
ways helpful. Good spirits that never flag 
do as much for others as the busiest pair of 
hands can possibly accomplish. While we 
should de our best to become skilled workers, 
those of us who are never very wise or very 
experienced are not altogether shut out of 
the privilege of helpfulness. That golden- 
brown collie in the Vermont hayfield could 
not handle a pitchfork, but he could show 
zeal and enthusiasm, and could rejoice in all 
the workers accomplished. It would be a 
pity if boys and girls could not do as much. 


AN OCTET OF ST. BERNARD PUPPIES 
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THE LONE QUAIL 
F. R. JEROME 


ARK! She's calling, softly calling 
Where the forest meets the trail; 

I) ere in shadows leaves are falling 
Softly calls a frightened quail. 


I» and out of faintly stirring 
Grasses, moves the anxious bird, 

Scarching, calling, softly whirring, 
But can hear no answering word. 


She will never hear nor see him 
In the dusk he knew so well, 

For her mate, a hapless victim 
Of a heartless sniper fell. 


BIG BIRD HOUSE CONTEST 


HE progressive spirit of the Rahway, 

New Jersey, S. P. C. A. was well exem- 
plified recently when a bird house building 
contest for prizes was conducted among the 
schools of that city. Houses to the number 
of 175, showing a great variety of types and 
designs, were ingeniously and artistically con- 
structed. More than 115 prizes were awarded, 
ranging from $5 to fifty cents, including mem- 
berships in the Y. M. C. A., baseballs, bats, 
cameras, books, pocket knives, free theater 
tickets, boxes of candy and many other arti- 
cles. The total value of the prizes was about 
$350. 

The prize for the best bird house was 
awarded to Kenneth Miller and the house 
was presented to Mayor Trembley. That 
these houses might not be cast aside and 
unused, as so often happens, the offer was 
made by the S. P. C. A. to supply anyone 
with a house who would set it up on his 
premises. 

Great interest in this contest was taken by 
the school authorities, city officials, and 
citigens. 


YOUNG SCREECH OWLS FOUND JUST 
AFTER BEING TOSSED FROM NEST 
BY A HEAVY STORM 


THE FRIGHTENED QUAIL 


LAP-STUMPS 
BEATRICE M. PARKER 


OWN in Maine, where deer and moose 
are plentiful, one finds what are 
called by the guides and inhabitants “‘lap- 
stumps.” These are simply stumps where 
hard wood—oaks mostly—have been cut off, 
and where the farmers have put salt for the 
cattle to lap. Wild animals are just as anx- 
ious for salt as cattle, and when they learn 
that salt has been placed, they will frequently 
drive the cattle away to get the salt. 

In winter, when the cattle are in the barns, 
the deer and moose come to the stumps and 
spend half hours at a time lapping them. In 
many cases stumps have been lapped so much 
that they have a well-defined saucer shape. 

In the old times, before the law prohibited 
attracting big game by putting out salt, the 
hunters would place salt on these stumps and 
then lay in ambush to shoot the moose when 
they came. Today, however, the farmers 
are very careful not to put any salt on stumps 
after their cattle have been put into the barns 
for winter, for the game warden might appear 
and cause quite a bit of trouble. 


FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH 


HE Newfoundland dog that was shot 
dead by a robber in a raid on a restau- 
rant last night died for his friend, just as truly 
as ever a man died for his friend. Summoned 
to his aid by his master, already wounded by 
a bulldog, this dog, of a noble but vanishing 
breed, did not stop to reason. His master 
was in danger; to his master’s aid he rushed 
even against the muzzle of a revolver pointed 
at him. 

He grappled with one of the two thieves, 
the other thief shot him through the head. 
He dragged himself to his master’s feet and 
there died with his eyes searching those of 
his master. doubtless with the question that 
dogs have asked of men through the ages since 
dogs ceased to be wolves: ““Have I done well?” 

This Newfoundland dog did do well. He 
did supremely well. He deserves to be named 
in the day’s record of life: because he dis- 
played the highest moral attribute of men 
and of dogs alike—fine instinct of loyalty. 

—New York Mail 


NO animal will repay one for the care and 
attention like the horse. He will show it not 
only in appearance externally, but in health 
and spirits. 


THE FATE OF MR. HAWK 
A True Story 
ELIZABETH WATSON 


N a lovely house, surrounded by woods 

and fields, lives the dearest lady that I 
know. She is very fond of birds and all 
through the summer many different kinds 
come to dip in her bird-baths, and some even 
venture on the porch to eat from her hands. 
Such nice, convenient baths as those are! 
There is deep water for the large birds and 
shallow for the tiny ones. During the cold, 
winter days the kind lady hangs suet on the 
tree branches and scatters seeds and crumbs, 
so that many birds that used to go South 
stay with her through the whole season. 

Last spring her gentle heart was much 
disturbed by the quarrelsome English spar- 
rows which came daily to annoy two peaceful 
swallows that were building a nest under the 
porch eaves. She tried in vain to think of 
some way to protect her lodgers. One day 
she chanced to find a stuffed hawk. “Now,” 
said she, “Ill put this on the porch and,. 
maybe, it will frighten the sparrows away.” 
So Mr. Hawk was placed at the corner where: 
the troublesome birds gathered, and the good! 
lady waited to see what would happen. 

First came a flock of careless young spar- 
rows. They spied the fearsome creature and! 
fluttered back to the bushes screaming,. 
“That’s the thing that mamma told us to 
always fly away from.” When their mother, 
Mrs. A. Brown Sparrow, heard about the 
danger which threatened her darlings she made 
a terrible fuss, ventured to take a lock at Mr.. 
Hawk, and hurried back to tell her husband.. 
By this time the whole colony of birds had’ 
collected on the shrubbery, scolding and 
chattering, with occasional excursions to the: 
porch to view the enemy. ‘Here’s General 
Sparrow,” they all twittered, as a fat, fluffy 
old bird settled down on a twig. They called’ 
him General because he had been victor in 
so many fights. ‘“‘What’s all this noise?’’ he- 
demanded. ‘Ha! Mr. Hawk indeed!” Then 
he puffed out all his feathers and bragged, 
“Where is he? It takes more than that to. 
frighten me.”” The General perched on the 
porch rail and watchfully waited. Not a 
motion of the big bird could he see. Then, 
like a flash, he darted for the unwinking eye: 
of Mr. Hawk. “Pooh!” he said. Then he 
pecked at the eyes. ‘Glass!’ he chuckled. 
Then he boldly stood on Mr. Hawk’s back, 
in spite of the fact that the others were shriek- 
ing for him to come away. When he returned 
to the waiting company they all talked it 
over. “Let’s get his head,” peeped one 
daring old fellow. So they set upon Mr. Hawk 
and picked and pecked till, will you believe it, 
the head really did come off, and two strong 
birds managed to fly with the heavy burden 
to the gravel walk. The whole flock began to. 
tear and pull till not a bit of Mr. Hawk’s head 
remained. ‘There!’ they chattered, “we'll 
teach him to try to fool us.” Then they flew 
back to find the swallows and worry them. 

As for the good lady, she laughed as heart- 
ily as she could and gave up trying to get 
the best of such smart birds. The swallows 
succeeded in finishing their nest, for the lady 
was so kind that she more than made up for 
the trouble that the sparrows caused them. 


As the hot weather approaches, our 
friends are asked to remember to give 
their pets plenty of water. 
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POSTER IN SCHOOL CONTEST, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


HUMANE DAY IN SCHOOLS 


PECIAL observances of Humane Day, 

Friday, April 16, were held generally 
throughout the public schools of Massachu- 
setts, practically all cities and towns making 
use of the new pamphlet of “Exercises for 
1920,” prepared and supplied free to schools 
by the American Humane Education Society. 
President Rowley gave an address before the 
students of the Boston Normal School, and 
Secretary Guy Richardson gave stereopticon 
talks at the Girls’ Latin School and the Trade 
School for Girls in Boston, and before the 
combined grammar schools of the city of 
Marlboro. Loan sets of slides from the 
Society were used at the Trade School (for 
boys) in Boston, and elsewhere. School 
addresses were given in Worcester by Mayor 
Sullivan and many others. 


VICE-PRESIDENT LAUDS SCOUTS 

ORE than one hundred Boy and Girl 

Scouts, with their pet dogs, marched 
to the steps to the Senate entrance to the 
Capitol at Washington, early in May, where 
they were greeted by Vice-President Marshall. 
The affair was a sort of “wind-up” to the 
“Be Kind to Animals Week” which was cele- 
brated in Washington under the auspices of 
the Humane Education Society. The parade 
was under the direction of James P. Briggs, 
president of the society. 

Mr: Marshall, who is known to be an ardent 
“kid fan,” as well as being a lover of all dumb 
animals, presented each Boy and Girl Scoui 
with a little bronze button—a reward for their 
efforts in spreading the gospel of kindness to 
animals. After a brief address, in which he 
lauded the spirit of the children in preventing 
cruelty to dumb creatures, the Scouts pre- 
sented him with a bouquet. 


POSTER CONTEST NOTE 
HAVE taken in all my traps this week 
because Be Kind to Animals Week is 


coming,” said one boy to his drawing super- 
visor when he brought her his poster. 


Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 

I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 

The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, ete. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Lfe.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See prices of Band of Mercy supplies on last page. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Nine hundred and four new Bands of Merey 


were reported in April. Of these 230 were in 
schools of Texas; 165 in schools of Massa- 
chusetts; 134 in schools of Georgia; 126 in 
schools of Rhode Island; 119 in schools of 
Connecticut; 59 in schools of South Carolina; 
50 in schools of Pennsylvania; 12 in Florida; 
three in New Hampshire; two in New York; 
and one each in Washington, D. C., Louisiana, 
Ohio and New Mexico. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 126,964 


LARGE BAND IN NEW ORLEANS 


VER eight hundred pupils in the Sophie 
B. Wright High School for Girls, New 
Orleans, have taken the Band of Mercy pledge 
through the interest of J. G. Middleton, 
secretary of the Louisiana S. P. C. A., who 
gave an address to the school and presented 
each girl with a star Band of Merey button. 
The Band elected a press agent who will seek 
publicity for its work in the columns of the 
Times-Picayune of that city. This is one of 
the largest single Bands that has been reported 
to our office, and is a striking example of what 
can be done even in high schools when there is 
efficient leadership. 


THE CAT AND DIPHTHERIA 
ERHAPS Shakespeare was right, after 
all, in putting into the mouth of Shylock 

the words, *‘a harmless necessary cat.” This 
from the Dispatch, Pittsburgh: “The Journal 
of the American Medical Association admits 
that all the precautionary ‘dope’ about keep- 
ing pet kittens away from children because 
they are ‘carriers of diphtheria’ is all wrong. 
The cat is immune from the disease. The 
researchers have tried to thrust diphtheria 
down the cat’s throat on a swab and cannot 
succeed. The cat cannot be infected with the 
diphtheritic bacilli. The ‘bugs’ died within 
twenty-four hours after taking up residence 
in cat tissues.” 


POSTER IN SCHOOL CONTEST, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


A DOG’S PRAYER 
AMY W. EGGLESTON 
Daily Prize Poem in Boston Evening Record 
I DO not ask a bed of ease 
If but my head is on Your knees. 


IT do not ask for dainty fare 
If only I with You may share. 


I do not ask an easy road; 
Til pack with You whate’er the load. 


I'll suffer cold, I'll suffer thirst 


Til run until my heart shall burst. 


I'll share Your life however black 
If but Your hand is on my back. 


What though you ply the chastening rod— 
You are my master and my God. 


ECHOES FROM THE PRESS 
Are you remembering this week to Be Kind 
to Animals? Better get the habit! 
—Boston Globe 


Help this national celebration by being 
kind to animals and aiding humane societies 
to protect them. —Greenfield Gazette 


Being merciful to animals is no more mere 
faddish sentiment. It pays to be decent to 
the humbler inhabitants of the earth. 


—Boston Post 


MISCHIEF AFOOT 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


GOOD FRIENDS 
MAUD MERO DOOLITTLE 


T isn’t very hard to see 

That Zip is not afraid of me, 
And every boy who merely looks 
At squirrels in his picture-books 
Will wish that he knew where to get 
A Zippie Grayback for a pet. 


It’s easy, too, to see how brave 

I am with squirrels that behave, 

I’m sure no frilly little miss 

Would dare to sit so close as this 

And study Zip. Some boys might quail 
To reach right out and stroke his tail. 


BLIND BIRDS 
ROSCOE WEST 
Mr: AMELIA HIGGINBOTHAM, widow, lover of 


birds, made her living by taking in sewing and by 
dealing in canaries. In this way she kept Dave and Hattie, 
her ten- and twelve-year-old children, in school. 

She had quite a number of canaries. She kept them, when 
the weather permitted, on the screened-in back porch. She 
often received orders for birds from people hundreds of miles 
away, and birds that refused to sing were sent her for treat- 
ment. To these she gave choice bird food, ultimately bringing 
them back to singing health. 

She changed the color of canaries, when one sent her had 
become pale, by feeding it a certain variety of food. After 


Have you taken the Band of 


her skillful treatment vou would hardly recognize a_ bird 
as one that had been so scrawny before. 

The musical pets filled her home with constant melody, 
until Mrs. Higginbotham grew to be constantly humming 
some tune herself. 

“Oh, you pretty things!” she exclaimed as she tended 
them. “You are just too sweet for anything.” 

Three pets were kept in cages in the living room: Mrs. 
Higginbotham claimed one for her very own, and Dave 
and Hattie each had a pet. Mrs. Higginbotham’s had 
been named Queen; Dave's, Beauty; and Hattie’s, Splendid. 

High prices came on and the widow found that it took all 
her money to meet the grocery bills. She sold bird after 
bird, but used the money to pay bills, hence her stock of 


~ canaries dwindled. Soon she had only three left—Queen, 


Beauty and Splendid. Would she be forced to sell these? 

One day an aged bliid woman came to the door, begging. 
“IT am very sorry, but I haven't a cent of money I could 
spare,” Mrs. Higginbotham told her. 

Just at this moment the three birds burst into song, and the 
old blind woman lingered to hear them. “Lady,” the blind 
one said, “‘did you ever stop to think that a canary caged inside 
a house might as well be blind, too, for the pretty thing 
can’t fly happily in the sunshine over the fields and meadows 
like it wants to?” Then she went away, sadly. 

This put a thought into Mrs. Higginbotham’s mind. “A 
blind bird is certainly to be pitied,” she commented. ‘Blind- 
ness and life imprisonment, these are two great calamities.” 

Rising from her chair, in which she had sat down to resume 
her sewing, she walked slowly across the room, took the 
three bird-cages in her hands and raised a window. She then 
opened the doors of the cages and allowed the treasured pets 
to flit outside—free. 

“T will be their Queen, and they can be my Beauty and my 
Splendid,” she stated, referring to her children. “Somehow 


_ God will provide, if I treat his winged creatures tender- 


heartedly.” 
TAFFY SALUTES THE FLAG 


HIS is a picture of Frances E. Curtis, Alexandria, Egypt, 
and her dog Taffv. Frances, just beginning to talk, and 
then living in Boston, was carried to our first Horses’ Christ- 
mas Tree. With unusual insight for a child she felt its mean- 
ing, and returning 
home insisted that 
her savings bank, con- 
taining some five dol- 
lars, be devoted to the 
horses. Last month 
she sent us this pic- 
ture and five dollars 
as a thank offering for 
the recovery of Taffy 
from sickness. She 
has taught him to sit 
up and salute when- 
ever he hears the 
“Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” This is her 
third gift of the same 
amount. 


Mercy pledge? (See page 14) 
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JACK LONDON CLUB 
(Continued from page 4) 
artists who are in a position to judge, and have 
been horrified by their descriptions of the 
cruelties perpetrated on these helpless animals. 
With the New Year just begun, can nothing 
be done to protect, and to some extent to 


alleviate, the sufferings of these helpless 
dumb friends of ours, who only appeal in 
exchange for the work they do for considerate 
treatment till such a time when death releases 
them from cruelty? 
AstLey A. VIGERS 
Point House Club, Blackheath, S. E. 


Two Encouraging Letters 
Chattanooga Humane Educational 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


April 13, 1920. 
Dear Dr. Rowley :— 


I am enclosing you check for $10 as a con- 


tribution to the work of the Jack London Club.- 
I consider this one of the greatest humane. 


movements that has been made for some 
time, and I think you should receive not only 
the sympathy and interest of all humani- 
tarians, but substantial financial assistance 
as well. As long as the Club is accomplishing 
results, I shall be glad to make a contributiou 
each year. With very best wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Ricuarp Harpy 
President 


Washington, D. C. 


April 22, 1920. 
My dear Dr. Rowley :— 

Isn’t it refreshing when a reporter of the 
Washington Times, in a review of B. F. 
Keith’s offerings for the week, expresses him- 
self in this way? 

“John S. Blondy and brother have some 
fine feats of hand-balancing, and mar their 
act only with introducing a dog act, the like 
of which should have vanished along with 
the inquisition and the other relics of the 
barbaric ages. There is little to amuse in 
throwing a helpless pup about the stage.” 

I have written a note of appreciation to the 
Times, and I think it would be an encourage- 
ment if you would do as much. 

My best wishes to you and your splendid 
Jack London Club work. 

Very cordially yours, 
HELEN 

We also wrote the Times. 


The Progress in England 

From the annual report of the League men- 
tioned above, we take the following: 

“We now have good friends and co-workers 
watching performances in Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, Sheffield, Ipswich, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, Belfast, as well as in London, 
and our influence is widening every month. 
One of the most hopeful signs is the energy 
with which other animal protection societies 
have taken up this special branch of crvelty 
since attention has been drawn to it by our 
League, and we may hope for great things 
from united action. 

“In connection with the great show at 
Olympia, a copy of Jack London’s ‘Michael’ 
was sent by your chairman to Princess Bea- 
trice—who performed the opening ceremony of 
the circus—requesting her perusal of it, and was 
duly acknowledged from Kensington Palace.” 


Jack London and the Trained-Animal Act 
This is what comes to us from an Indiana 
paper: 


— 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. ( A 
at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass., at these prices, postpaid 


(Titles in bold-face are of books.) 


Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 52, June, 1919-May, 1920, $1.25 


About the Horse 

Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 

Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cts. 
Leaflets in Spanish. Write for prices. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley $0.30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each, or 5.00 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. 
The Care of Mules 


$1.50 
.. paper, 20 cts. 


Try Kindness—It Pays 50 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ......... ao 
How to Treat a Horse ....... ax Ga te 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow .50 “ “ 
The Folly of the Blinder.................. 30 
The Horse’s Prayer 
The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card ....... 3.00 - 
The Horse’s Prayer, card in sepia ..... Eee ooo 
The Horse’s Point of View in Summer, post- 

The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow 
Breaking Horses with Kindness 
“The:Proud Mother,” post-card, 6c. perdoz. .50 “ 
Advice on Stable Management, card ....... Lae..." * 
The Checkrein, 4 pages me 


The Lady of ‘the House and the Delivery 
The C heck, card. (two sides) 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 75 cts. .small, 40 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease... .60 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and4.. 50 “ “ 
Man’s Faithful Friend. . 
What the Chained Dog Says.............. 
The Story of Barry ............ ‘ 
About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., 

The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 35 cts. . paper, 15 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card ................ $0.50 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2.. “ 


$1.50 


How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... ' Boule 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... 5 ee 
An Appeal to Every Woman ............. 2 ee 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . . 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8 


Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ 50 ‘“ “ 
Mollie Whitefoot’ s 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6c. per doz. 50 * E 


About Other “Animals 

Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cts. ........... paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35c. paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ....paper, 15 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London...cloth, $1.00 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 

for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five orover ..... each, 10 cts. 
The Minor Minor Prophets ............... $3.00 per 100 
The Horrors of Trapping ................. 2 peat 
What is the Jack London Club ........... 
Foreword from “Michael Brother of Jerry” 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 


$10,000 ror WinpEst Doc, Movie Orrer 


Los ANGELES, Cal., March 19.—Ten 
thousand dollars for a dog. 

That is the offer made by a motion 
picture firm here for a dog to play the 
stellar role in an adaption of Jack Lon- 
don’s novel, “The Call of the Wild.” 

J. H. Scott, who has “mushed”’ the 
trails in all parts of Alaska, has agreed to 
educate and train a dog for the part 
within twelve months. 

Of course Jack London cannot be held 
responsible for the deeds of any film company 
which may want to reproduce his books in 
moving pictures. But if in doing this, cruelty 
is practised, we can imagine something of his 
hot indignation were it known to him. Efforts 
are being made to learn the name of the 
company advertising for the dog, and also to 
discover where the training will take place. 


How to Kill Animals Humanely, 8 pp. .. 


$2.0 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals .50 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle . 
Hints on the Care of Cows ............... 0 ae 
Directions for the Care of Swine ......... 75 Sa 
Rules for the Care of Poultry 


Ways vi Kindness ... 
Put Yourself in His Place (cage edanimals) ... 
A Word for Our Woolly Friends .... : 
Simon Grub’s Dream ........... 30 “aa 
The “Sport” of Killing 
A Wise Fish 
Prof. Fiog’s Lecture, 8 pp. 
Indictment of the American Slaughter- house, 
What Some People Eat (transportation and 
slaughter-house), illus 
Testimony of the Camera (slaughter-house 


each, 30 cts, 


and meat inspection in Mass.), illus....... ** 20 cts, 
Jewish and Gentile Methods of Slaughtering, 

Vivisection—The Opinions of Famous People 

Humane Education 
Humane Stamps, in colors ................ $0.25 per 100 
“Be Kind to Animals” pennant. .......... each, 25 cts, 


“Be Kind to Animals” placard 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 
A Christmas Conference, Dr. Rowley, paper each, 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
cloth, 80 ets. 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc. cloth, $1.50 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations........... 
Address to Boston Public Schools, Mr. Angell + - per 100 
Twelve essons on Kindness to Animals 


Need of Humane Education Societies and 


Methods of Forming Them ............. 

umane Day Exercises for 1920 .......... 150 * & 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Children in Humane Work, Mary C. Yarrow .50 “ “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... 0 “Ss 
Man the Animal’s God ................... 30° 
Festival of Tender Mercies................ 40 “= 
Woman's Indifference, Dr. Rowley ........ 
Phys vers in Our Public Schools, Dr. Leffing- aa 
Whipping Children at Home and in School . i “*@ 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1300, * & 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance ..... oo * 
The Coming Education................... 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals” buttons ...... $1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with 

gilt letters and border, one cent each. .... . 100 “@ 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 10 cts. ...small, 5 cts. 


“Band of Mercy”’ pennant ............... 25 cts. 
Band of Mercy register ................-- 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) $3.00 per 100 


Songs of Happy Life (with music) ...... each, 50 cts. 
Band of Mercy membership card .......... $ .50 per 100 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ 5 “4 
Historical Sketch of Band of Mercy ....... 300 “a 
Does It Pay, story of one Band of Mercy.... .30 “ “ 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 


180 Longwood Ave., Boston 17, Mass. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts one for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Ani ton Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 

Bostoa Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 
Postage free to all parts of the 


One dollar per year. 
United States. 

Humane societies are invited to correspond with us for 
terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 0 

Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 


SHUTE, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwooc Avenue, Boston. 
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